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ABSTRACT 

Problems that beset urban education in general are 
analyzed, and solutions are discussed and evaluated by a policy 
working group of the National Association of State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges. The most acute problem in American education 
involves the unmet needs of disadvantaged students, who are heavily 
concentrated in urban school systems. Almost every one of our 
nation's largest city school systems has a predominantly minority 
enrollment and a high percentage of students whose first language is 
not English. Accepting that the nation must invest in at-risk 
students, and that the Federal Government should lead in this 
process, the following five areas identify specific needs that must 
be addressed: (1) assisting urban students through social services; 
(2) addressing teacher shortages and needs; (3) developing and 
disseminating information about effective teaching and instructional 
technology; (4) developing appropriate organizational arrangements; 
and (5) solving financial problems with increased aid. Specific 
recommendations are made for national action, which include teacher 
pension programs, incentives for teacher improvement, programs for 
minority students, and encouragement of innovation in instruction and 
organization. Urban universities have an important role to play in 
forming partnerships with urban educators to promote educational 
quality. (SLD) 
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Abstract 



In this article, the authors present an analysis of the problems that plague 
urban education in general and discuss and evaluate solutions to these problems 
as devised by the National Association of State Universities and Land Grant 
Colleges. 
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X he most acute problem in American education today 
involves the unmet needs of disadvantaged students, who 
arc heavily concentrated in urban school systems. There 
is a growing concentration of children in central cities at 
risk of not receiving an education sufficient to help them 
enter the mainstream of American society. The bureau- 
cratic dynamics of large urban systems frequently pro- 
duce rigidities that impede the adaptability and 
resourcefulness necessary to meet these students* needs. 
Teachers and students often feel locked into a system that 
provides little flexibility and few incentives for creative 
engagement with learning. Lacking distinclion and ex- 
citement, the educational program is frequently bland 
and boring, especially in the lower tracks, where many 
disadvantaged students are found. Alternately, many teach- 
ers attempt to make class work as interesting as possible 
with little regard for rigorous standards and academic 
appropriateness of content. It is no wonder^ then, that 
student dropout and teacher burnout rates reach crisis 
proportions in many urban school systems. On top of this 
unacceptable waste of human talent, social and demo- 
graphic trends arc raising an unavoidable question: With 
the shift from seventeen workers for every retired person 
in 1950 to a projection of only three workers (one of 
whom will be a minority person) for every retired person 
in 1992, how much longer can we afford hijjh failure rates 
in educating at-risk youth? 

The federal government has a major responsibility to 
assist in solving these problems for several compelling 
reasons. First, because state and local governments must 
compete with one another to attract and retain productive 
citizens and businesses, they arc quite limited in their 
ability to pursue expensive public policies hat rcdistrib- 
ute resources from the productive sector to needy special 
populations. Only the federal government is positioned, 
economically and politically, to be able to provide ade- 



quate financial aid for this redistributive purpose. Sec- 
ond, the disadvantaged, at-risk population can and does 
migrate to where the jobs and benefits are, creating an 
interstate or national welfare problem. Third, as outlined 
above, the future economic prospects, as well as the 
national security, of the nation may be jeopardized if we 
do not do a much more effective job of educating our 
growing at-risk population of young people. The Council 
of Great City Schools (1987) recently reported statistical 
information that reflects the discouraging conditions in 
the country *s forty-four largest school districts providing 
services to urban children. The council reported the 
following: 

— 75% of children enrolled in Great City schcK)ls are 
minorities. 

— 45% of Great City School children are black. 

— 22.7% of Great City School children are Hispanic. 

— 4.9% of GI^;at Ciiy School children are Asian. 

— 33% of children enrolled in Great City schools come 
from families receiving public assistance. 

This article is the work of (he NaSUI.GC UrBAN EDUCA- 
TION Policy working Group. Chair of the committee was 
Jeffrey Raffel, University of Delaware. Committee members 
included William Boyd, Pennsylvania State University; Saivura 
Elman, University of Massachusetts at Boston; Eugene Eu- 
banks. University of Missouri — Kansas City; Donna Evans, 
Wayne State University; the late Mario Fan lint, University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst; the late Eleanor Farrar, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo; Marcia Marker Feld, University 
of Rhode Island; Norma Furst, Uarcum Junior College; Paul 
Geisel, University of Texas at Arlington; Gloria Grantham, 
University of Delaware; Edward Hill, Cleveland State Univer- 
sity; Martin Katzman, Oak Ridge National Laboratory; George 
LaNouCy University of Maryland, Baltimore County; and 
Herbert Walberg, University of Illinois at Cnicago. 
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— 80% of children enrolled in Great Ciiy schools arc 
eligible for free or reduced-price school lunches. 

— 1 10 different languages are spoken by students in the 44 
Great City school districts. 

— 15.1% of total national education expenditures was 
spent on urban schools in 1970. 

— 12.4% of total national expenditures was spent on urban 
schools in 1985. 

— 45% of eligible children were not served by the federal 
Chapter I program in 1984. 

~ The extent of teacher shortages in central -city schools 
was 2.5 times the overall rale when compared with the 
extent of teacher shortages in all schools. 

— One-third of the school buildings in the Great Cities arc 
over 50 years old. 

Almost every one of our nation's large city school 
systems has a predominantly minority enrollment and a 
high percentage of students whose first language is not 
English. In Boston, for example, seventy percent of the 
school population is now black or Hispanic. The majority 
of students come from families receiving welfare, and 
almost as many live in public housing projects. In New 
York City, two-thirds of the students in 1 958 were white; 
by 1980, sixty-nine percent were black or Hispanic. Of 
the over one-half million students in L>os Angeles, less 
than twenty-five percent are white — almost fifty percent 
are Hispanic and twenty-five percent are black. In Dallas, 
over seventy different languages are spoken by the dis- 
trict population. 

Urban black and Hispanic children are less likely to 
achieve in school, less likely to complete high school, 
and less likely to go on to college than their peers. 
Although there are some positive indications that black 
student achievement on standardized tests is improving, 
urban black and Hispanic students lag far behind in 
measured school achievement. While twenty-five per- 
cent of students drop out nationwide, rates in our largest 
cities range from thirty to fifty percent. After rising for 
many years, black college attendance has declined over 
the last several years. The American Council on Edu- 
cation reported that the percent ~: of 18- to 24-year- 
old black high school students entering college in 1985 
dropped appreciably since 1976 — from thirly-four per- 
cent to twenty-six percent. 

Our nation's city school systems have a growing 
concentration of students who are more likely to be 
below national norms in achievement, have special edu- 
cational problems, and have language difficulties. Fewer 
and fewer students from all backgrounds come to school 
well-fed, well-prepared, and well-supported. 

The overarching theme that emerges from this picture 
of the status of urban education today, and the nation's 
needs of tomorrow, centers on investment. The nation 
needs to invest in today's urban students in order to be 
ensured that they will be fulfilled citizens who can con- 
tribute to and reap the benefits of a productive nation 
tomorrow. Failure to make a sufficient investment will 



result in two classes of Americans — those informed cit- 
izens who are contributing to and benefiting from the 
mainstream of American life and those removed from 
the opportunities and responsibilities of citizenship who 
form a permanent underclass. 

As the National League of Cities Institute (1988, 5) 
has concluded: 

An investment in education — early childhood educa- 
tion, primary and secondary education, post-secondary 
"ducation, or adult education, or in eliminating discrim- 
ination - is an investment in productivity and individual 
growth that pays off in every community and across the 
nation. . . . The failure to make those investments leads to 
. . . pioblems— increased demands for public services, 
unemployment and underemployment, poverty, crime, 
sickness, and hopelessness. 

This same theme is emphasized in the report prepared by 
NASULGC's Urban Economic Development Working 
Group."Unless action is taken soon, the labor shortage 
will also threaten national growth" (see p. 7, above). 
Similarly, the omnibus education reauthorization act re- 
cently passed by the Senate was justified by the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources (U.S. Senate, 1987, 
2) as a "prudent investment in our country's future." 

It is time for bipartisan agreement that it is wiser, more 
cost-effective, and a national priority to spend funds on 
improving urban schools today rather than to suffer the 
consequences of failure tomorrow jn our criminal justice 
and social service systems. The choice is n{;t between 
paying now or paying later, but rather between investing 
now or incurring higher costs later. 

RKSOURCK NKKDS, KRDKRAL tSSUKS, 
AND RKCOMMKNDKI) POLICIHS 

Accepting that this nation must invest in at-risk stu- 
dents in urban areas and that it is appropriate and wise 
for the federal government to lead in this process, what 
resources are required? The role of the federal govern- 
ment must be strengthened as the structure of urban 
schooling is reexamined. While financial resources alone 
will not solve urban educational problems, solutions 
without adequate financing are doomed to failure. This 
article specifies the needs that must be addressed, the 
issues before the federal government in addressing them, 
and the related policies and programs within the context 
of five basic resources that are the building blocks of 
urban education — urban students, educational person- 
nel, information about teaching and instructional tech- 
nology, organizational structure, and finances. 

Students 

Studies of student achievement have consistently found 
that the social-economic background of students is the 
major determinant of success in school and on standard- 
ized tests. In a number of ways, tl*<c socioeconomic status 
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of those we will depend on in the future (which is so 
strongly related to the family's educational support sys- 
tem) is declining. If we allow social background to 
continue to play this large a role, our nation will face 
some difficult times ahead. Estimates indicate that the 
disadvantaged segment of our shrinking school popula- 
tion is growing, and these students are concentrated in 
our cities. Our nation is becoming more and more depen- 
dent on fewer and fewer non-disadvantaged students. 

The traditional nuclear family has rapidly disappeared 
from the American scene, and no new support system has 
as yet replaced it: 

In 1955, 60% of ihe households in ihe U.S. consisled of 
a working father, a housewife mother and Iwo or more 
school age children. In 1980, thai family unil was only 
11% of our homes, and in 1985 it is 7%, an astonishing 

change The Census tells us that 59% of the children 

born in 1983 will live with only one parent before 
reaching 18 — this now becomes the NORMAL child- 
hood experience. (Hodgkinson 1985, 3) 

According to the Council of Great City Schools (1987), 
a majority (fifty-nine percent) of black children were 
born to unmarried mothers in 1984. 

learning in school critically depends upon the emo- 
tional, social, and cognitive predispositions that children 
develop at home. Children growing up in homes assailed 
by economic insecurity, poverty, and despair frequently 
do not receive parental encouragement to study, to do 
homework on time, and to excel in school. For this 
rc'ison, the concerns raised by NASULGC's economic 
development, housing, and poverty committees have 
serious implications for education. Unless society pro- 
vides support services traditionally provided by the fam- 
ily—adequate nutrition, supervision of homework, day 
care — schools as they are currently constituted will have 
difficulty solving the problems of poor academic perfor- 
mance. The nation needs to ensure that the nonacademic 
complications of youth are addressed and that the pre- 
conditions of successful learning for urban students are 
in place. 

Our increasing dependence on those we have histori- 
cally counted on least comes at a time when the role of 
the federal government — the major governmental advo- 
cate for children in educational need — has been under 
question, if not attack. Hodgkinson (1985) found that 
government spending for poor children h^fs decreased 
during the past decade. While the number of children 
eligible for programs like Head Start has increased, pro- 
gram funding has remained almost constant. 

The major national issue here is whether the federal 
government will change its rationale and associated 
policies for helping children in disadvantaged circum- 
stances. Will the federal government shift from providing 
funds and services out of largess to providing sufficient 
funds and services for lifting children out of disadvan- 



taged circumstances? Although many motives underlay 
the federal programs of the two prior decades aimed at 
those students in special need, a principal basis for the 
programs was fairness, helping those who had limited 
resources to help themselves. The demographic trends 
that are manifest as we enter the 1 990s suggest that lifting 
children from disadvantaged circumstances to the main- 
stream of American society is now a matter of both 
national and self-interest. Will the American public re- 
spond to this new reality? Will the isolation of children 
in need continue? 

We must acknowledge changes in the structure of the 
family and recognize that schools arc increasingly called 
upon to perform functions once handled by the family. 
Urban schools need help in coordinating and delivering 
social services in and near schools. As the council report 
(1987, iii) concludes, "Schools as institutions may not be 
able to cure all our social ills, but surely they will be the 
hub around which services to children arcdelivered." We 
need to encourage the provision of adequate preschool, 
day care, latch-key, parenting, health, and associated 
services for those children least likely to receive such 
services without government help. 

Personnel 

Urban school districts will bear the brunt of the na- 
tion's teacher shortages. The declining number of black 
teachers may harm urban school districts searching for 
quality teachers who are also role models for black 
students. The council projects the percentage of blacks 
in the 1990 teaching force will be only five percent, and 
colleges arc graduating only one-third the number of 
minority teachers that are needed to close the racial gap. 
Hispanic teachers are also sorely needed. A recen! Car- 
negie stud> (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, n.d.) found that urban teachers face many 
more problems than their peers in suburban or rural 
schools. The need for quality teachers, those who not 
only can serve as role models but who are also substan- 
tively competent and instructionally effective, is most 
severe in our cities. 

The issue i:. whether the federal government will take 
a strong leadership role to recruit, train, and retain quality 
teachers or take a laissez-faire approach. Should the 
federal government support the movement toward a na- 
tional (but not federal) procedure for licensing teachers? 
Should the federal government take a hands-off position 
on teachers, leaving this aspect of education to the slates 
and local school districts? 

The nation needs to recruit a substantial portion of its 
best and brightest, especially among minorities, to teach 
in our urban schools. Federal policies must encourage 
this to occur. This has become a program of overriding 
national significance, analogous to previous efforts at 
encouraging our best students to become scientists. 
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The federal govcrnrncnt should lake the lead in mak- 
ing elementary and secondary teaching more of a national 
profession through improving the decision-making au- 
thority, working conditions, perquisites, and benefits of 
professional educators, especially teachers. Movement 
into and within the profession should be encouraged. 
Incentives to remain in the profession are a necessity, as 
are programs to recruit minority teachers. 

information 

While educational leaders have called repeatedly for 
smaller class sizes to solve the educational ills of our 
nation, research has indicated that such a simple solution 
is unlikely to work. A number of dilemmas raised by 
educational research in the last decade suggest that tan- 
gible resources alone will not solve our urban educa- 
tional problems. Educational research has indicated that 
resources are not consistently related to student achieve- 
ment. Thus a successful call for more federal educational 
aid to urban disadvantaged students will not necessarily 
lead to more urban student success. The nation needs to 
continue to gather, disseminate, and encourage the utili- 
zation of information about effective teaching and in- 
structional technology. 

The federal government's ability to do this is tem- 
pered by the finding that top-down educational reform is 
a limited means to achieve meaningful change. Many 
reforms are converted to common (and ineffective) prac- 
tice in the implementation process. Thus simply calling 
for more federal regulation or leadership may not lead to 
school improvement in urban areas. 

Educational research in the last decade has made 
progress in identifying those conditions and methods that 
lead to the most productive improvements in student 
learning. In the last several years investigators have 
devised methods to synthesize research and sharpen its 
implications for schools, particularly those in urban areas 
(Walberg 1984). 

The major issue for the federal government in this 
area is whether its traditional liaison role is sufficient or, 
altcrratively, whether federal leaders should serve as 
luminaries in disseminating information. How can the 
federal government play a leadership role in a system 
characterized by its loose linkages? What should the 
"bully pulpit" be used for? How can the federal govern- 
ment convince those who actually deliver educational 
services to use proven effective methods? 

We believe that the federal government must continue 
to play a major role in research and development in 
education. It must continue to help in determining what 
is "good technology" in education and support its dis- 
semination and use. The federal government must con- 
tinue to serve as a liaison and clearinghouse for edu- 
cational research, while helping and encouraging appro- 



priate technology to be utilized in the nation's schools. 
In addition, the federal government must expand its ef- 
forts to measure the extent to which our nation's children 
are being successfully educated across international, na- 
tional, state, and local jurisdictions. 

Organization 

Appropriate organizational arrangements are re- 
quired to provide incentives for educational leaders to 
combine available resources in an efficient manner so as 
to provide services desired and appropriate for clientele. 
Organizations are most responsive when the clientele 
enjoy choices that have financial consequences for ad- 
ministrators and the clientele have the information to 
choose wisely. The more resources a family has, the more 
choices it has and the more incentives for organizations 
to provide the services they need and desire. Urban 
students need more choices. The nation needs to encour- 
age more intra- and interschool diversity and choice in 
public school systems in urban areas. 

The major issue that must be faced is the degree to 
which the federal government can help the nation be a 
laboratory for various alternative organizational arrange- 
ments without violating the local nature of American 
school organization. We believe that the federal govern- 
ment should be a leader in the movement toward public 
school choice, institutional flexibility, and diversity 
within and among schools. As such, the federal govern- 
ment should fund experiments and demonstrations with 
a variety of organizational arrangements that increase 
diversity and choice, ensure that processes and impacts 
are carefully measured, and disseminate the results. 

One choice that should be open to all children is the 
choice to attend a desegregated school. Research shows 
that minorities who attend desegregated schools are gen- 
erally more able to function in the mainstream of Amer- 
ican society. 

Financial 

School districts serving urban children face a host of 
financial problems resulting from the concentration of 
students with special needs. Urban school districts were 
the first to face bankruptcy in the 1980s. Urban schools 
must spend far more per pupil than suburban schools 
because of this educational overburden as well as higher 
costs in general and greater program needs (e.g., voca- 
tional education, desegregation plans). They face these 
added burdens with limited revenue capabilities due to 
limited fiscal capacity, lower incomes of residents, gen- 
eral municipal overburden, and deteriorating citizen 
support. 

At a time when aid to those in educational need is most 
important, federal aid has not kept pace. In the Great City 
Schools, federal revenue has declined. Adjusted for in- 
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flalion, federal aid lo these districts declined twenty 
percent from the 1980-81 school year to the 1985-86 
school year. The council estimates, for example, that less 
than fifty percent of those children eligible for Chapter 1 
services were served in 1984. The nation needs sufficient 
federal resourc s targeted to urban education in recogni- 
tion of our nation's increasing dependence on at-risk 
urban students. 

The major question for the federal government is how 
to leverage its resources within the fiscal limitations it 
faces. Working within its historic funding boundaries in 
a time of fiscal limits, how can the federal government 
derive the maximum from its involvement without play- 
ing an inappropriate dominant role? How large a finan- 
cial role can and should the federal government play in 
public education? 

We reaffirm that the paramount role of the federal 
government must continue to be one of redistributing 
resources to those most in educational need and that more 
resources must be devoted to this effort. There is today a 
national interest in investing in children that is greater 
than in previous generations. This effort should take 
place primarily through current federal programs, specif- 
ically Chapter 1 and the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act,* as well as other programs recommended 
in this article. 

RKCOMMENDATIONS FOR NATIONAL ACTION 

- The federal government should take the lead in ensuring 
thai the wide arr?y of programs needed to support the 
preconditions for learning are in place and coordinated. 
The Head Start program, for example, should be fully 
funded so that each disadvantaged preschool child re- 
ceives appropriate learning experiences and related sup- 
port. Day care and latch-key programs are needed to 
provide family support as well as opportunities for 
at-risk children to learn. Hea)th clinics are necessary for 
at-risk students lo maintain good health as a precondi- 
tion for learning. A wide variety of special programs 
aimed at dropouts, parent education, and summer school 
or year-round schooling shou'd be supported by the 
federal government a' demonstrations and to provide 
analyses of what works to encourage and support team- 
ing, employment and career guidance programs are also 
necessary. The resources and talents of our profccsions 
(e.g., health, legal, business) should be tapped, as well 
as our community colleges and universities. 

With the growth of social services, supplementary, 
and support programs, there is an increased need for co- 
ordination in cooperation with the public schools. Case- 
management programs should be supported and exam- 
ined, such as the New Jcrscj urogram, which matches 
each identified student with an adult who coordinates and 
manages services. 

- The federal government should help to establish and 
support programs that would make elementary and sec- 



ondary teaching more of a profession. This should be 
accomplished through a variety of means including 
demonstration grants, experimentation, research, and 
encouraging and helping other institutions to move in 
this direction. 

An important first step would be helping to establish 
a portable pension system similar to Tl AA/CREF as well 
as increasing the availability and feasibility of sabbati- 
cals and grants for teacher development. Those who 
teach the educationally disadvantaged should be the pri- 
ority of such a system. Summer internship programs and 
other types of supplementary professional employment 
for teachers should be encouraged. Funds for mentor 
teacher programs should also be considered. 

A specific program for minority students to study for 
undergraduate and graduate teaching degrees, perhaps 
modeled after the Title 9 Public Service Fellowships and 
Graduate Professional Opportunities Program, is a ne- 
cessity to encourage minorities to become teachers. A 
National Teacher Corps and programs to provide loan 
forgiveness or other incentives, analogous to those for 
doctors, to teachers who teach in areas with high concen- 
trations of at-risk students should be considered. 

Programs that lead to more effective teachers reaping 
the fruits of their labor should be su pported and the 
results reported. These programs could take the form of 
career ladders, merit pay, or other approaches. Teaching 
in urban schools presents a special challenge, and funds 
are needed to examine preservice and in-service urban 
teacher preparation and to provide effective training for 
teachers who teach urban students. 

Pilot programs for enhancing teacher decision-mak- 
ing should be funded and analyzed. Site management 
plans — the most encouraging approach at this time- 
give all those at the school site greater say in the gover- 
nance of the school. This approach, such as the one under 
way in Dade County, Florida, can increase variety and 
creativity in educational programs as well as enhance the 
sense of commitment by teachers and parents through 
shared governance of community schools. 

While enacting a list of programs would be helpful, 
there is a need for a single focus of efforts to enhance the 
profession of teaching within the federal government. A 
National Endowment for Teaching should be considered 
to create such a focus and to coordinate efforts at increas- 
ing teacher professionalism. 

— The federal government has been active in disseminat- 
ing useful information on school improvement. What 
Works: Research about Teaching and Learning (1986). 
3 60-page pamphlet on specific parenting, teaching, and 
effective school techniques produced by the U.S. Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement, was circu- 
lated upon request to over one million educators and 
parents. Efforts to measure national and international 
educational conditions and accomplishments, such as 
those undertaken through the National Assessment of 
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Educational ProgK SS (NAEP)» deserve continued fund- 
ing. In fact, states and localities should be encouraged 
to use NAEP's services to determine the educational 
level of their students. 

The U.S. Senate has included in Senate Bill 173 
(1987) a federal program to promote school innovation 
modeled after the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education. This program should be passed 
and appropriately funded from resources targeted to- 
ward innovation in urban areas. Programs that encourage 
school-university and school-business collaboration and 
preservice and in-service training for teachers of at-risk 
students should be priorities, as should new approaches 
to language difficulties and dropout rates. We need to 
know more about teaching methods, pedagogy, and cur- 
ricula that lead to greater urban student educational 
achievement. 

- A wide range of alternative organizational arrangements 
that encourage inter- and inlraschool diversity and 
choice should be funded by the federal govemmenl with 
adequate provisions for the careful analysis of results 
and dissemination. For example, some contend that if 
students and parents have a choice of schools and pro- 
grams, then educators would be provided with incen- 
tives for improving the education of urban students. 
Others contend that such changes would deflect educa- 
tors from the education of at-risk children. Experiments 
that create parent and student choice in metropolitan 
areas should be funded as demonstration projects 
throughout the nation and carefully evaluated. Legisla- 
tion has passed the Senate that would provide grants to 
school districts that abolished attendance boundaries, 
allowing students to enroll in the public school of their 
choice. 

Other demonstration grants are needed to lest organ- 
izational arrangements that deserve consideration, in- 
cluding school-site management and the provision of pro- 
gram and performance data or "report cards" on schools, 
so parents and students have the necessary information 
to make informed choices about alternative schooling 
options and educators have increased incentives for high 
performance. Another option for investigation could be 
the effects of systematic parental evaluations or ratings 
of schools to increase parent "voice" in school gover- 
nance. The impact of informed community involvement 
should be tested in a wide variety of forms. 

The examples suggested by the Urban Economic De- 
velopment Policy Working Group, in their call for "in- 
creased federal funding for research, including demon- 
stration projects," are appropriately noted here: 

Additional federal funding for research and demonstra- 
tion projects should explore such issues as how to keep 
young people in school through graduation, the effects 
of year-round scho(iling and longer school days on edu- 
cational attainment, and the role of preschool day care 



on children's future academic performance. Also to be 
taken into consideration arc the role of day care in 
promoting the labor force participation of young 
women, the combining of work experience with high 
school education, the possibilities of monetary and non- 
monetary incentives in student performance, the effec- 
tiveness of financial incentives for teacher performance, 
and the need for and impact of school management and 
reorganization on service delivery. (See p. 7, above.) 

Intraschool changes, such as having high school 
classes meet three times each week instead of daily, 
using lectures plus sections to teach some courses, and 
rotating professional jobs in the school, should be tried 
and evaluated. 

In a number of areas, magnet schools have succeeded 
in increasing school desegregation while improving the 
education of minority and majority students. The Magnet 
Schools Assistance Title of the 1984 Education for Eco- 
nomic Security Acl^ should be expanded. Inter- 
jurisdictional magnet programs should be a high priority 
of this act. These programs will increase choice, parental 
and student involvement, and school desegregation. In 
addition, public officials should be encouraged to make 
other decisions that foster school desegregation, for ex- 
ample, those involving public housing programs. 

While federal regulations arc necessary to ensure the 
targeting of funds to urban students, those that limit 
flexibility and innovation should continue to be reexam- 
ined. 

- The central role of federal aid in elementary and second- 
ary education must continue to be a redistributive one. 
Federal funding for special populations remains critical. 
Chapter 1 and funds for the handicapped (Education for 
All Handicapped Act) should be funded to a much 
greater degree and targeted more to urban students in 
need. The cost of assimilating immigrants falls dis- 
proportionately upon large city school systems, and the 
costs of this national problem should be borne federally. 
More funds are required through the Emergency Immi- 
grant Education Act of 1984^ and subsequent legisla- 
tion. The infrastructure of urban schools is in a de- 
teriorated condition; federal as well as state attention to 
the condition of urban school facilities is paramount. 

ROLE FOR URBAN UNIVERSITIES 

- University programs that bring urban students in contact 
with urban universities at an early age, involve role 
models, and inform students of what they need to do lo 
attend college should be adopted on a widespread basis. 

- Recent public debate and pressure has focuseo on the 
means by which teachers are prepared (e.g., the length 
of programs), rather than the ends of teacher prepara- 
tion. What is needed is a focus on the goals of teacher 
education preparation programs as related to the expec- 
tations of schools and society. Most important, we need 
to analyze the specific role of leacher preparation pro- 
grams in urban universities that prepare teachers for the 
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naiion^s troubled areas; that is, do urban teachers require 
different skills enabling ihem to lap into the strengths of 
children in urban areas? Teacher education and training 
that provides teachers with a broader understanding of 
urban students must be encouraged and supported. This 
should include more language and multicultural aware- 
ness training. The latter should include courses and 
associated fieldwork in sociology, economics, and so 
on, which lead to a better understanding of the urban 
community in terms of demographics and local eco- 
nomic structures. 
— Reading and hearing useful information is only the 
beginning in our nation's efforts to improve schools — 
particularly in cities. State universities have a particu- 
larly important role to play in taking the research im- 
plications the required several steps further. They 
should continue to bring this information to the pre- 
service and in-service individuals whom ihey educate, 
and they should continue to produce school-relevant 
research. But they can and are going beyond these roles. 

Urban institutions should continue to form partner- 
ships and other working relationships with urban educa- 
tors. Some of these are described in the NASULGC 
publication, Joining Forces for Urban Youth (Martin, 
Mocker, and Brown 1986). One particularly positive ex- 
ample is the University of Illinois Chicago Area School 
liffcctiveness Council, which brings together university 
faculty and urban and suburban educators. Quarterly 
meetings provide a forum for presenting research find- 
ings, exchanging views, and arranging joint projects 
among faculty and sets of educators from several dis- 
tricts. Programs that bring urban students to urban uni- 
versities, often viewed as positive, neutral sites, should 
be supported. Programs that bring members of the uni- 
versity community, including educators, to urban class- 
rooms should be expanded. Service linkages, as well as 
technical assistance, should be encouraged. 



— Universities should be active participants in partner- 
ships with urban schools. This is especially helpful with 
magnet and special-purpose schools. Incentives and an 
institutional framework should be established for teach- 
ers and faculty to enter into exchange relationships built 
on shared disciplines (e.g., biology). Similarly, faculty 
should be involved in proposing and evaluating organ- 
izational alternatives. 

NOTES 

1. 20U.S.C. § 1400. 

2. 20U.S.C. §3901 clscq. 

3. 20U.S.C. §3121. 
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